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II.— THE -<r<r- FORMS IN HOMER. 

As is no doubt well known to all who have looked closely 
into Homer, the scansion of the two epics is graded in a rather 
curious way. The metre of the speeches * is much less exact 
than that of the narrative proper ; and the speeches of B 2 etc. 
and of the Odyssey go farther in this way than do the speeches 
of the Iliad* 2 . The narrative of the Iliad* is stricter than 
the narrative of B 2 etc. or of the Odyssey ; and within the 
Iliad itself the strictest scansion is given by the aptoreia in A. 
The next best is II ; E and P, while excellent in parts, do not 
approach these two. Tested metrically, the books NHO are 
remarkably lawless ; in narrative this style is a new departure, 
analogous to «V in the speeches. In the rest of the Iliad* 
(taken in bulk) the narrative, though showing a downward 
tendency, still differs from the Odyssey. 

Among the changes in the verse, four stand out most 
clearly. The lines are such that they need to be recited 
faster; verse-pause becomes conventional, not functional; 
ictus is less emphasised ; and there is a growing disregard of 
gratuitous spondees. The last point is illustrated by the dis- 
tribution of the temporal augment and of scansions like Ka\\6s 
etc. ; it can be seen too, though perhaps not so clearly, in the 
handling of the -oo- forms which arise from dentals and are 
preceded by a short vowel. Let us first look at the gratuitous 
spondees (within the line) given by this kind of -w- in arsi: 

(a) Narrative — 

nUeooe T 38, A 336, 368, Z 325, H 161, Q 29, p 215, 374; 

<Oir\lOO£ A 74I • 
aja.oa.TO A 340, r/ydooaro Y 181 ; Xrjiooaro 2 28, iiirXiooaro 
A 86, /8 20 ; ? ippvoaro a 6, i<j>pa.ooaTO SI 352. 

'See CI. Q. 1908, April, pp. 94 seqq., and 1912, Jan. and April; and 
Am. Journ. of Phil. 1913, pp. 43 seqq. 

2 The books B 484-end, 6. 1, K, *, and Q are tabled apart as " B 2 etc. " ; 
the rest of the Iliad is called "the Iliad without B 2 etc." or for short 
"the Iliad*". 
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avp.<ppdacraTO A 537, o 202, ippdaaaro * 453 ; irpotrooOev * 

533- 

ipvcrcrat $ 1 75? miaow $30? vtpiaaa <f> 147. 

Taiw<m£»' t' <t 92 ; ipiao-eiav O 284, V€p.ecrcrr]$ev B 223, o 1 19 ; 

ipvcraaadai $ 176, <£ 125, pa^iaaaaOat O 633 (P 604). 
piXXov airicrcrecrOai. P 278; ZoaevO' O 613 ; (fwwr&u £522). 
Spa? p,£<xar l yv's E 41, 57 ; © 259, A 448, II 807, x 93 I 
p£<r<nffis E 769, Z 4, © 46, N 33, * 521, Q 78, 8 845, o 528, 

X 341, 459- avhpmv Tptaaavriov H 522. 
ircpi |i!imti N 534; pianos T 78 = H 56, H 277, 384 = 417, 

« 487, (9 66=473 ; ( A 167, n 412= y 387, 475). 

oaaoi B 845, P 261, r) 108; toWos T 12, A 430, M 338, S 

150, * 522, 847. 
Kvaaai a> 236 ; £io~o~ev 2 349 ," rpiaoai (-av) 8' N 515, £ 138 ; 

(etaw H 270, t) 13, 290), 

(6) Speeches — 

egelnaae T 207, t 194, a> 271 ; (i)$€iviaat T 232, <o 266, 

288 ; tjeivtaae Z 1 74. 
daWaTo T 95 ? rjpdaaaTo Y 223, A 238, i>poaaap£V Y 313; 

Aijuro-aTO a 398, omXlaaaTo 1 29I, 311, 344, * Il6. 
? ippvaaro Y I94, icppdaaaro 8 5 2 9, ovpjppaaaaro A 540, 

8 462 ; aihe.aae.Tai X 419, £ 388, Oavpdaatrai 2 467. 
iXdcrcrop.' y 419, A»jto-(ro/tiat ^ 357, £eiviaaop.ev i] 190, oppia- 

aopev H 77, irepirdaaerat 8 412, To^acrorerai x 72 ; 
xppdaaopai € 188, a> 217, etntppdaaer' o 444 , avpippdaaopai 

I 374- 

airiaaio T 160, *cat eXdaarj E 236, epvaar)<s E HO, Ao£CT(ras 
* 282; 

AoeWal T£ T 320, IplOCTUC. r 223, O 321, T 286, IpVOtTOHj' 

PA79- 

vepeaar, T 6v T 410, I 523, H 336, T 182, O 463, x 59. 489; 

vtpeaarjOeis O 211, 227; paxeaaaiprjv N 1 1 8; 
dpeaadaOto y^> ; avvaaeaOai ir 373, epvaaaadai 2 174, 

paxeaaaaOai (E 483, /3 245), a 39, SvoaaeaOai £ 379, 

(cWSp' dirapeaaaaOai T 183) ; ecpeaataOat I 455, d7r«r- 

aeaOat a 146, dir£<7<rovToi v 1 55 ; 
SdaaaaOai v 2l6, laaovrai Z 353, X 255, 266 ( ?), 489, 

A 137, ^ 284, eaaeaOai Z 339, M 324, x" CTCTa<7 ^ a ' 

M 172, {Icraaiv * 3 12, £283) ; ptaarfffc r, 195, X 442 ; 

iroaarjpap CI 657. 
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ev |U,cWo> fi 20; (Kroo! T 416, A 1 57, ja 80, 93, 443. 

octctos A 186, Z 454, K (214), 418, A 657, P 23, B 94, 
(T 230), * 488, O 544, jj 68, 6 222, k 45, A 329, 518, 
(£ 93, ir 122, T 130), x 168; TOCTtros X 423, a 248, 
1 243, 265, ja 123, P 407 ; to(W8' B 94, Y 357 ? 359 ? 
(aVu 5 282, k 91). 

etrao -« f 79. P 55°. c 57> 339. *™ al £ I 54, «"«« £ 39 s - 

fciaaev k 360. 

In narrative the most surprising instance is v«K«ro-« which 
even in the speeches has no true parallel (£eiW<re is legitimised 
by the £-) ; it is interesting that except in O 29 the word comes 
only in speech-introductions, and has, except in /> 374 (and 
X 225), a metrical concurrent in ivivnre. So too in late narra- 
tive wTrkiaut replaces tKVKrjae (A 678). 

The types A^fo-traTo and (within the line) <f>pacrcra.To seem 
peculiar to late work ; the simile in A 84-90 is in all points 
Odyssean. As can be seen from the table, the use is character- 
istic of the speeches, where there are 24 or 26 examples ; y 419, 
A 238, and o 444 are the most extreme cases. The scansion 
rfyaaaaro (V 181) probably stands alone in narrative; A 340 
looks like a hybrid from ($uye/*ev) ko.1 aAaaaro (icr/pl wtSydd?) 
and aaaaaro St (ptya 6vp<ff~). 

Words like 6iri<r<o hardly ever take middle ictus except at 
the end of the line. In narrative there is no clear exception 
until <f> 147; in $ 175 tox«3 x tl P l tpvcaai will go in, and in $30 
X«i/>a« 67riW<o is possible (cf. eiW II 340). Even in the speeches 
bacchiacs of this kind nearly always close the verse; there are 
only four clear exceptions, of which E no and E 236 are the 
most puzzling, since £/>iWeai 6$vv and Ikavy t' ipiavxwas would 
a priori seem to be the natural scansions. 

A form such as ravvaeu is obviously preferable to ravtWeie 
which creates a spondee and also gives a half -open antispast- 
The artificial ictus is found only once in narrative (o- 92) and 
five times in the speeches ; r 320 shows that the scansion was 
at last naturalised, and in p 479 we actually get a shifted ex- 
ample. When the forms end with a true open syllable, as in 
ovoaaiTo or Ipvaaaa, they never take artificial ictus. Closed 
antispasts occur thrice in narrative and seven times in the 
speeches, and infinitives like IpvooaoOai must also be added. 
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Of these there are in narrative perhaps 3; in * 176 = $ 125 it 
is a puzzle why AiA<ud/t«'os ipvoaoOai was not preferred. In 
the speeches there are 7 instances (beside v 155) ; in this as 
in many other points the speeches of the Odyssey go to the 
greatest extreme. 

Infinitives like eooeodai or xdooaoffai seem to have only one 
certain instance in narrative; in the speeches there are four, 
beside 6 occurrences of eooovrai. The similar scansion /xeo-o^ytis 
is regular only in such a phrase as &p.wv fj.eaarjyv<s, where <5/toi 
and /tecnjyvs together must give one spondee, but did not origi- 
nally give two (wfi6<f>i fieaa.). The remaining trisyllable is 
legitimised by the rp- (rpt.oo6.vTmv aviptav would.be quite regular). 

The scansion of o<ros is complicated by the fact that time, 
measure etc. were originally thrown into a primitive kind of 
generalising clause. Owing to the special sense, the subord- 
inating words which introduced such clauses needed correction 
with re — at least it is a curious thing that in narrative the in- 
stances of o>s introducing a comparison are either shifts from 
the back-leaning <3s (e 371, £ 20) or else metrical replacements 
of ws re etc.; thus, <«s 8e = S><> re, and <us 8' ore may be a hybrid 
from <os 8' ore t€ and rpre. Since generalising re must not stand 
before any other particle, similes or other clauses of the kind 
cannot easily be brought in with 8« or yap when relatives are 
used — <«s « 8e gives the wrong order (<Ss t« ydp only in a 
speech, B 289) and <us 8e re gives the wrong sense. So clauses 
of this kind must either be brought in with asyndeton, just as 
we see the ijiire similes in the text, or else some special device 
must be employed to get the conjunction before the corrected 
subordinant. This is done by «>s 8' ore re (written as <«s 8' oirore, 
•is 8' otclv, etc.) or by 01 8' (tcws 8') <5s t' etc.; the frequency of 
the latter has been shown by Professor Gildersleeve, and 
illustrates very well the point suggested here. Further, a 
generalising clause ought to precede its apodosis, so that the 
short scansion ooov t' could only have been obtained by hold- 
ing back the sense-pause and asyndeton to the weak caesura. 
Spondaic oooov t' was therefore always probable, and seems 
at last to have become normal — E 770, (860), B 148, II 589, 
* 517, (845), Q 317, € 249, (484), 124 

Beside ocrcros the one other common spondaic form is /*eWos. 
If /tecraTos is possible, the early examples are easy to explain 
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((cci/i peoarov ireSiov, etc.), as is also the frequency of pioo\os 
which with other examples of -uu\- must now be considered: 

(a) Narrative: 

p£aa\os T 266, 341, A 79, 212, K 265, A 172, 413, M 209, 

357. 635, 2 507, 569, T 77, 249, Y 15, 12 162, P 150, 

8 844, « 326, a 89, ft" 441. 

type o x AiW«av B 282, A 498, K 571, M 448, O 575, T 385 
X 404, * 55, v 184, tt 459, o 94, t 391 ; 
<f>pdaoaVTO O 671, <p 222; irpoaaia 2 250, to 452. 
Other words Kairnaoav B 399, (ko.8 8' €i<r' r 382), iraper- 
p€ooav 8e E 295, aoAAttrcrav Z 287, ? d^fatrov K 493. 
^aa^yv' A 573 = 316, a-Kovriooai N 559, 585, II 359, 

iroool upaiirvoloi >£ 749, piooavXov 12 29. 
i<f>oirXiooai t 419, 8d<T<raVT0 re t 423, veiiceooev 8' x 225. 
oWjos B 681, K 351, O 673 178' octroi, € 4OO? too-o-|os 
B 396, 398, 2 378, O 230, x 145- 
also loo*\avro B 350, p looaVTO B 383, ft" 467, 500 ; etpvcr- 
oiv T€ r 373 = 2 165; orrfitoow A 189, oirkooi .... 
(Thus— oroo-o-t a 15 € 155, $ 335.) 
(-«w|* A 162, M 382, n 704, [P 396?], [8 116?], v 432). 

(&) Speeches: 

pAoo\o<s T 69, 90, Z 181, N 312, T 173, Y 245, * 241, 

8 281, 413. 
type oxAiWae A 216, A 324, E 216, Z 270, H 449, ® 143, 

1 426, N 741, n 545, 559, P 327, 2 276, T 26, X 489, 
12 263, 567, /J 295, 8 535, 122 ifraao-0e), £ 57, 69, V 
306, 1 242, A 411, p 268, x 78, 134, xj> 188, «) 360. 

(ppdooovrai /? 367, <ppdooaVTO t 453, ft> 391, (jirdaaaaBi \ 

74 ; o/3eooai I 678, II 621 ; irpooom A 343, T 1 09, A 615. 

Other words aeuceooi B 264, MeaatjiSos Z 457, ai8«ro-ai 

I 640, lootoBai O 292, I 176, ir 311, (A 44,4 ?X 332?) 

Xao-o-oVTai N 153, p*aarryv Y 370, iraiplaaai 12 335, oir\io- 

o-ov j8 289, daodv p.' k 68, ira.ooa.o6ai k 384, piooavkov 

"435; 

oo-o-| os I 160, P 172, (8 356?), 723, £ 294, 6 102, 252, 
1 473, A 25, /i l8l ? ir 236, 290, T 9, fjo" oo-ct|os I l6l, 
* 891, a 247, v 241, ir 124, o50' oao-|os <£ 346, 347, 
aW 0000s Y 360 ; 
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toW|os Z 335, 450, P 20, 253, $ 321, fi 670, 1 324, 499, 
t 169, 221, xSO?<n 276; roaaoaht X 41, y 205, S 665, 
€ IOO, <£ 253; roaaovrov £ 99, <£ 250, 402, (tocto-ovt' 
€T£a B 328, ^ ToaaovTOV 6 203). 

also «5 SaaaavTO A 368, airiaai a 73, 8 403, 1 30, 114, 
Si^peaa' £351. 

(e'a|a> $ 125 ; law only in B 2 etc. and Od. — Q 155, 184, 
199, V 50, *579> « 49. "A 24)- 

(laaai 6 559, 560, A 122, 124, £ 89, ^ 269, 271, ft) 188). 
(-eaa|i Z 362.K44I, [A 319?], [2 123 ?] , /3 47 ToiaSeaaiv, 
166,^59,^238). 

Of the narrative instances here no less than 21, or roughly 
a third, are due to jaeo-o-os. Twelve more are words like 6\Xi<t- 
<T«av, where the false length is not easy to avoid ; but it is not 
so early as irvei'ovTes, and perhaps came in from the speeches 
where the forms are more needed; the aorist dpvaaaadai (-<uto 
etc., narr. n 459, speeches A 216, ® 143, P 327, 2 276) is the 
most difficult. Taking the remainder of the list from irpoaam 
to Totrtros, we find at most 26 instances in narrative, as against 
at least 53 in the speeches. Among the exceptional words 
three are important, for if they are possible in early narrative, 
it will be difficult to get a simple view of the -aa- forms in 
general. In E 295 there is, beside the spondee, a displaced St ; 1 
the phrase is a shift from Ipwqvav Bi ol. In II 359 dicovTigaiv 
seems conceivable, and its replacement by an infinitive may be 
the origin of the curious use which is fixed in N 559 (cf. T419). 
A 573 is harder ; beside the spondee, which is not more than 
formally justified by km, there is the fixed -etv, 2 and xP° a n °t 
dovetailed. All these points are quite in keeping with the 
style of MNHO, whence the line may have been transferred. 3 

Apart from these instances there seems to be no real objec- 
tion to the view that in the earliest epic period the -aa- forms 
represent, not the preservation of an original double conso- 

l Il.* (narr.)— B 86, 398, r 348. A 154, E 856, Z 311. H 259, 267, 269, 
N 175. 366, 608, S 497, O 452, 464, 550, 581, n 163, 341 bis, 348, P 44. 373, 
T 280. 382, T 80, * 244. In II 341 {mt> $' ijptire is possible, but sequitur 
varam vibia. 

2 II.* (narr.)— e 319, I 184? A 340? 573, N 387, M in, 301, 337, 341, 
S 424, O 316, X 413. 

'The sense would end with ttoXX' &p' eW /leyaKa a&Ke'iirpoaui Spiicva iriJKTo. 
19 
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nant, but merely the scanning of -a- forms under ictus. The 
effect of ictus varied according to the nature of the syllable. 
When short a, e or o were followed by a liquid or nasal (or 
sibilant), ictus had an effect rather like that of the English 
stress- accent, and produced doubling. On short i or v the 
effect was different ; the vowels themselves were lengthened 
by the ictus, as is shown by v8<op where doubling is improbable, 
and by Upos, etc., where there is nothing to double. The 
placing of short syllables under ictus was never limited by 
metrical necessity; it was motived by metrical convenience, 
and was used freely with one great restriction — it should not 
give a gratuitous spondee within the line. Thus avi/p and vSwp, 
iambi which put no pressure on the verse, are often used with 
ictus of the first syllable, but only where a spondee is legiti- 
mate, viz. at the end of the line ; in the narrative of the Iliad* 
there is no certain exception to this (M 382 admits d>%> «x°0- 
So too closed tribrachs (avipes -as, ovpeos, etc.) are normal; 
indeed, owing to the fact that the resulting forms do not give 
a spondee, the treatment of tribrachs becomes extraordinarily 
free — e. g. tlpvo-t -av and Ipvoot as well as ipvatv -av, and oiAoos 
(A 62) and 6kov6i as well as 6X061. Closed antispasts ('AiroA- 
Aeovos) are regular, and even the preference for -010 is enough 
to bring in the artificial ictus (Ovkvp-iroio) . But 'AiroAA|<uv is 
never found, nor scansions like ovpto<j>\iv, and Ovkvpmm is seen 
only in * 389 — this line, which in four feet denies five princi- 
ples, is one of the finest shifts in Homer. 

In the earliest period, then, it seems that the stress of the 
arsis could lengthen t and t» and could double a consonant. 
Doubling was easiest for -<r-, next for -/>-, and then for -A-, 
-p.- and -v-; next comes -a--, no doubt pronounced as an ex- 
plosive; the other consonants are not so favourable, except 
-{-, which was perhaps not doubled but made into a diphthong. 

The stressed pronunciation of the arsis seems to be only 
primitive. Later it weakened or disappeared, and a fine " epic " 
mystery is the result. The -0-0- forms, like the oTnrore, Sm 1 

'The appearance of oirirws etc. in inscriptions cannot be made to 
prove anything. That epic metrical forms could come into common 
speech is clearly shown by the Attic use of irov\virovs. The words 
oiroVe, Sjtos, etc., seem to be nothing more than wore, wws, etc., com- 
pounded with the to- stem. 
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group, are petrified, and they are used with increasing free- 
dom, spondee or no spondee, arsis or thesis. The other double 
consonants are swept away (except evvoo-iyaios) , and vowel- 
length, originally proper to 1 and v, is substituted ; this gives 
rise to new scansions like Ktiaro, lTe.ke.ie.To and /ttax«o/t«» , os which 
in the old verse are impossible, since they have no consonant 
to double. Finally there are prophetic glimpses of Epichares 
walking to Marathon ; for in the case of some words, un- 
dimmed by primitive epic procedure («Vet S17, oru-ovos) the text 
justly rejects gemination — doubling had gone out before bre\\ 
hi) came in — and humanely shrinks from vowel-length. 

The forms with -a- which is never doubled may perhaps be 
urged against the above position. Those where ictus of the 
-o-- syllable would give a bad scansion (ao-d/uvOos, fj/uo-v etc.) 
call for no special notice; the rest fall under six heads: a) 
Sao-v? and Spao-vs, b) Bvvao-ai and ovouai, c) 3rd plurals like laav 
and <t>do-av, d) adjs. in -60-vvos and nouns in -oavvrj, also 7riowos, 
e) nouns like ve'/ttoxs, d) irio-ov -e etc. Of these, Sao-vs comes 
only once (£ 51) and Opao-v?, owing to the 6p-, is not likely to 
be ictuated (Bapo-aXeos and Odpovvos are used instead). The 
rest seem at first to illustrate the objection that -a- is never 
doubled unless it represents an original double consonant. 
The argument really cuts both ways. Whenever -<j- is cer- 
tainly primitive, it must come from two consonants ; when it 
is not primitive, then it represents what in the epic period 
may have been -t- (ireo-ov) or -0- (irwwos) or no consonant at 
all (ixe/mo-av : /te/jaam). The fact is that an original double 
consonant does not always lead to -o-a- scansion — e. g. loav 
('knew') is never lengthened; and conversely a modern or 
reconstructed -<r- (which must be true single -a-) can be met- 
rically doubled, as perhaps in eirrjo-av (r 445), and certainly 
in vepeo-o-i (Z 335). Both of these scansions are anything but 
early, and suggest that the use of -o-av and the change from 
-Tii to -o-ts arose in the later epic period (cf. <£<ms :ita.p4>aa^ 
and ira/oai</>aoxs), the change from verov to ireo-ov can hardly 
have come within the epic period at all, otherwise neo-o-e Si 
would have been almost inevitable in B 2 etc. and in the Odys- 
sey. 

Among the instances of spondiac -o-a- those given by 'OSvo-o-eAs 
have so far been omitted and must now be noticed. The 
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scansion of the name is very puzzling. Whatever 'OSuo-ows 
may be or mean, it is quite clear that the -oo- is only metrical. 
In the oldest narrative in which the name is found (A 310- 
488), it shows -oa- not more than four times, and three of 
these are speech-introductions (A 312,449; and 346), while 
there are no less than eight examples with -a- (A 335, 396, 
401. 439; 419, 473, 482; 459) which all give true scansion 
and so are not likely to be mere recitational shiftings, which 
would scan like the Odyssey, where out of 37 occurrences of 
'Qhwevs (narrative) only 13 give true scansion — e 387, £ 113, 

V 43. e 53i. t 5 2 3, o 485. T 413, 452(?), <t> 34(«°/0. 129, 225, 
X 381,^306. 

The -<t<t- then seems to be purely metrical ; but this conclu- 
sion has the rather awkward consequence that out of 595 
occurrences in the two epics the form gives 85 avoidable spon- 
dees, of which 67 x are in narrative, and 35 of these are scansions 
otherwise quite unparalleled. The probable solution of this 
little mystery is no doubt foreseen by the reader, or else he 
can easily guess it from the following table : 

The table seems to show that 'AxiAA.«us and 'OSwtcts have 
affected each other metrically. The convenience of scan- 
sional interchange was very great, and brought about a two- 
fold result. The real forms 'AxiAA^os etc. lead to the 
free use of '08d<t<t^os etc., and conversely the real forms 
'OBvo-evs -rja etc. lead to the free use of 'AxiAeife -»ja etc. ; so 
that both the artificial ictus of 'OSvarjos and the false shorten- 
ing of 'Ax'AAeik are felt to be perfectly epic. That 'AxiXXevs 
is the original form of the name is quite clear ; the resulting 
antispasts have standing scansions on either side of the caesura 
('AxiAAi/a itToKiTtopBov and ' KyiXK^a p-q&jvopa) ; the former of 
these would be most improbable, and the latter downright im- 
possible, if 'Ax'AA.«js were the artificial ictus of 'AxiAofc. Even 
if there had been a genuine form 'A.\iXe6^ side by side with 
'Ax'AAeik, the scansion 'AxiAA»;a or -1 would only have appeared 
as a rare device after the 3d trochaic in late work (artificial 

1 Avoidable spondees from 'OSu<r<rei)s, narrative — B 631, 636, E 519, 
r, 14, <t> 227. f 320 ; A 346, € 81, 149, J 212, 6 144, 517, v 117, p soi, a 356, 
t 473, X 163, f 153. <•> 494. 541 ; B 335, 6 222, I 218, K 271, A 5. 806, o 129, 
P 2, 35, 394, 415, 7 64, 398, a 625. 8 799, e 198. 297, 406, 6 75, 2, 59, 63, 
554, 7T 48, 53, p 3, 34, 167, 292, 299, a 311, v 248, 283, 290, <t> 189, 432, x 147, 
238; E 674, I 180, c 233 f 14, 248, eg, v 73, £ 447, u 281. 
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antispasts are eventually so used sometimes), but it would 
never have been dovetailed in the strong caesura. What 
really happened is obvious ; the two names were made artifi- 
cially interchangeable. It is interesting that the merely 
metrical 'AxiAevs never quite competes with the genuinely ex- 
istent 'OBvatvs, as the reader can see by examining the table. 





Narrative 






Speeches 




f'Odvatrevs 
X'AxtWevs 














Iliad* 


B 2 etc. 


Odyssey. 


Iliad*. 


B 2 etc. 


Odyssey. 


'Odvaaevs , . . 


10+ 9 1 


12+10 


84+97 


7 


1 


60 


Displaced 


1 — 


2 — 


2+ 1 


1 


— 


10 


'AjctXXetfs . . 


48+35 


25+17 


— — 


23 


12 


2 


Displaced 


1+ 1 


4+ 3 


— — 


1 


1 





'OSvceis . . . 


11 — 


9+ 3 


30+ 7 


2 


1 


3i 


'AxiXefo . . . 


12+ 2 


9+ 2 


— — 


8 


2 


— 


'Odvwev . . . 








2 


5 


24 


'AxiWei. . . 








9 


7 


6 


'Odvaev .... 








2 


3 


11 


'AxiXeO .... 








6 


6 


1 


'OSv<raija. . . 


— 1 


— — 


7+ 6 


— 


— 


5 


'AxtXX^o . . 


4 — 


— — 


— — 


2 


1 




'OSvarja. .. . 


5+ 1 


1+ 1 


33+ 9 


— 


1 


14 


'Ax'XJja . . . 


11+ 1 


1+ 2 


— — 


10 


1 


. — . 


'OSvaarjos . . 


2+ 1 


3 — 


29+ 3 


1 


— 


— 


'AxiXXiJos . . 


13 — 


2 — 




9 


3 


2 


'OSlNTTJOS . . . 


1 — 


1 — 


22+ 3 


2 


1 


35 


'AxtXJjos . . . 


9+ 1 


1 — 


— — 


10 


6 


2 


'OSvaaij'i . . . 


1 — 


1 — 


6+ 1 


— 


— 


1 


'AxiXXTji'. . . 


1 — 


— — 


— — 


4 


6 





'OSvaij'C .... 


1 — 


2 — 


14+ 1 


3 


1 


10 


'AxiXfi 


10+ 2 


1 — 


— — 


15 


6 


— 



1 The figures added with + give the occurrences in introductions and 
resumptions of speeches. 



The introductions and resumptions of speeches are in this 
point, as in most others, scansionally very difficult ; if they are 
neglected, the figures give a quite clear result. 

The datives in -eaai (types ySdtao-i, Tpweaai, ewitam, etc., not 
types veX.€K€(T<n, oeo-ai, eirtcrcri, o-n/tfeom) show plainly enough the 
difference between metrical -ua- and -<t<t- that was normally 
pronounced as a double consonant. True -<j<j- was not short- 
ened — at least we must think it an unlikely chance that in 
narrative as against 335 instances of -eo-ac there are only 4 
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instances of -eo-i (K 486, * 468, * 191, o 557), which can be 
reduced, but cannot easily be much increased ; if -£<n had been 
a genuine form and not a false shortening, scansions like 
X«V £<Tt would have been very common. The scansion -e<x<x |i is 
very rare indeed ; but this is not because the -vj<j- is not a true 
long syllable, but because the form was avoided whenever it 
gave a gratuitous spondee as can be seen from the following : 



Dat. in -eaai. 



Narrative : 

Regular 

Avoidable spondees, 
Speeches : 

Regular 

Avoidable spondees. 



Iliad (not 
B 2 etc. 



117+56 Tp<bc<r<ri 
28 ' 

91+55 Tpiieaai 
28 2 



B 2 etc. 



26+ 6 Tpweaai 
8 X 

17+10 Tp<be<r<ri 
20 2 



Odyssey. 



72+I Ipueaai 

22 1 

126+8 Tp<6t<r<r. 
53 2 



The table shows how the irregular -£<x<n encroaches, until in 
the speeches of B 2 etc. and of the Odyssey it may be taken as 
normal. Four words, ayhptam, vrftacn, iravrecrcn, and xdptuai, 
are worth looking at separately. The first no doubt repre- 
sents avtptvai in earlier styles; by and by it would become 
avSpeaat, but this form can only be proved for very late work 
indeed (K 441, speech). The dative vrjtaai has 8 narrative 

instances, of which two (A 22 ivl vrptuiv, 311 8i) p ivl vrjvai) 

could be removed, leaving only A 71, B 688, 771, M 112, O 603, 

'Narr. : A 71, B 688, 771, r 80, 271, E 546? 559? Z 397? 9 116, 544? K 
(486?), 529, A 22? 162, 311? M 27? 112, 135, 303, 382? O 311? 603. II 352, 
386 (?), 704, 801. P 308? 569, 620, 745, T 18? 252, 2 521, (T 468), * 285? 
■* (191), 597. 829, Q 798, p 395, (« 116?), * 256 (?), 394 (?), « 21, 528, * 
432, { 10, 21, 448? (0 557), ir 161, p 214, a 35, t 467, v 175, 3, 81, 147, 
379, X 131, 247, 332? w 410. 

2 Speeches (A 288), B 175, T 283, 367, A 239, E (486), 874? Z 492? H 
229, 6 166, 380, (527), I 121, 347, 428, 488, 528, 674, 691, K 173, 214, 245, 
279, 310, 342? 397, 441, N 320, 452? 633? 742, 832, S 246, 229, n (95), 
832, P 40, 451, 2 91? (123), 328? T 59, 100, 104, 109, 270? T 137? 242! 
369. X 386, * 248, 554, (671), fi 408, a 91, 358, p 166, 175, 7 131, 381 (?), 
e 344, 348, 473, f 267, r, 59, 167, 538, 1 487, k 120, 211, 253, X 352, 399, 406, 
431 ( !), M 215, 337, » 292, 301, 302, 317, 390, 397, { 238, 242, 260 (?), 312, 
» 178, 315, » 103, 444, P 159, 429 (?), 450, <r 317, r 182, 355, 576, v 48, <p 
197, 235, 352, x 199. i> 268, a 109, 168, 427 ; TolcSeaci K 462, p 165, v 258, 
and p 47. 
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* 829, against 44 occurrences of vrjvoi. In the speeches there 
are about 130 instances of vrjvai, but the increase is not pro- 
portional to that of vi)€(T(n, which is used 29 times, and this too 
though the speeches have a third resource in vUcai (r 46, 240, 
444, I 602? K 342? E 51, O 722, T 135, £ 230; somehow or 
other a curious attempt has heen made to remove the form — 
A 181, E 641, II 95) ; vltooi was not available in narrative, or 
at least it is found only in the style in which transferred 
speech-scansions are most noticeably plentiful (N 333, O 409, 
414). Non-spondaic nam occurs in narrative 49 times, as 
against 6 instances of navreaai and 6 other spondees (B 579, 
K 20, O 103, 280, II 159, 4> 147) ; in the speeches there are 69 
regular scansions of ■kS.ui, against 24 instances of -n-avTeam and 
16 other spondees (A 288, A 289, M 242, P 671. * 671, 787, 
a 7i> 9 1 . V 59? 8 J 76, f 265, 6 497, k 518, A 26, 491, v 402, 
t 550). These two datives give a beautifully clear and un- 
forced illustration of the way in which the verse degenerates. 
The scansion of the other common word, x £ P CTt '> was no doubt 
disturbed by the existence of x"P°" v > but even here the same 
drift may perhaps be seen. In narrative xV 7 ' is found about 
120 times; x"'/ 3 " 7 '" has 20-instances (of these M27, 382, P620 
are doubtful, and perhaps E 559, T 18, £ 448, x 33 2 ), and 
there are 7 other spondees (K 328, M 397, E 176, * 686, 
711, a 153, 84). In the speeches there are 115 occur- 
rences of x £ / 3<Tt '> against 14 of x«V £<7<7t and 13 other spondees 
(S 373. 2 123, Y 360, X 497, 8 506, 1 108, 416, A 595, n 174, 
246, <r 335, <f> 315, 373) ; that is to say, x'V*'™ and xv<"0) 
are relatively commoner, while x"P e < 7 < 7LV (=x ll P 0Liv ) is rela- 
tively rarer. 

The -€<7<7t arising from -ten is legitimate in anjOtam, but 
giving a gratuitous spondee it is very rare indeed — speech 
H 135, narr. A 358, 2 36, (t 335), and * 131, <o 496 ; the curious 
oirXounv (K 254, 272) must also be considered (Ivrtomv). The 
scansion probably represents -€<r<f>i as a preposition is found 
with all the instances, /Jevfco-o-i, (Ivtwo-i), Tti'xeo-o-i, Tt^o-o-t and 
the regular cttj^cto-i (except perhaps 5 317 = * 18). 1 In the 
speeches -eo-o-i is fixed, even in thesis (B 264). There is one 

1 The only regular scansion of a form like (rr^Seaai is a dovetail. In 
narrative there are 2 certain exceptions (2 317 = ^ 18), and 4 doubtful 
(E 513 eci 8e, K 9 ttvk' evl, 322 0£h&vivi, v 22 0dr' evi) ; in the Speeches 
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more exceptional scansion, Ipuroi (A 27), which begins as 
badly as it ends. 

The distribution of the spondees given by irregular ictus 
must now be considered : 

A) ictus-length proper — 

avi)p M 382? * 112, speeches £ 184, /* 77, it 45; vBap 

speeches O 2,7, « 185 ; 
own M 48, speeches N 784, a 347, 6 45, t 457, £ 517, 

» 339. «■ 81, <p 342 ; wnr«« B 160, n 113, 

S 473, o 170, 203, v 29, speeches A 344, I 681, K 225, 

545, Y 243, * 324, a 270, 295, £ 329, 
t 298, v 39, ^ 37; ottwoIos Y 250? a 171, £ 188, t 2l8" 

orrev xpr)t£<ov, p 121 ; 

«m 81? * 2, 8 13, 452, <p 25, speeches X 379, o> 482; 

OiXv/nrm <t> 389, speech A 315 ; 
Ov\vfi,Tr6vSt A 221, ® 439, speeches A 394. 425, O 133, 

Y 142, $ 438, Q 104 ; 
OvXvfnros re A 49% E 750, © 394, speech T 128 ; Ov\vpirov 

II 364 ? S 616 ? speeches B 298 ? 309 ? 

Also the following : — narrative — 8atf«v A 497, mxpavaioav K 
502, 2 500, av' lo>xfi6v © 89, 158, 0A0117 X 5, yeXoimv v 347, feuy- 
vu/tev II 145, p.r]Vi€V B 769, (c7riAiy8);v P 599, dirapqo'cic 2 34> 
anoipotu <£ 329), eioucwai 2 4 1 8, d<£i«<xai 17 1 26, yeAoi«i>VT£s cr III, 
u 390, (koviovtcs * 372, 449, 122), i£fipv<re * 870, (cwrcvifoi'TO 
K 572), Kai /tciAiva T 361, «al iriipev a 3, £K Kpaaroi H 177; ex- 
ternal — obro vvowiys * 758, 121, ojua vvp.<j>ai f 105, ava pivas x J 8, 
<o 318, *at airo Xeicrpoio xj/ 32, o<ppa Xii<paVT€ O 285, o 149- 

Speeches : — letcrai /i 192, oAoijjpcri A 342, ddaTov (i. e. oaaorov?) 
B 271, oiro«ir«4v T 35, airoipay $ 283, avappoifiSel p. 104, eVireAAa) 
1^ 361, (kowovtcs N 820), KaToveuwv t 490, TpixaiM'S r 1 77, aitero 
K 248, kot' avSpwv Kpdara T 93, crai 8' aurou updan x 2l8; ex- 
ternal — iva p.17 H 353, ?ti vvv o 99, ivl XcKrpa t 516. Also otoj 
O 298, * 533, * 310, t 215 ; and oU from oi's, A 402, y. 129, 
(U 112. 



there are 10 certain (E 125. I 256, 554, 610, 629, K 90, § 125, ir 275, p 47, 
u 366), and 6 doubtful (A 83, N 732, P 470, 2 110, e 222, k 329). 

The treatment of the datives from eVos, fipos, etc. is well worth 
analysis, but dtipAr iyH /co/cck x&rxor * v &l*V<" rpoxiSeaai,, and had to leave 
over the other forms. 
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The most interesting example in narrative is A 497. The 
scansion in itself is not altogether improbable, for in the nar- 
rative of the Iliad* closed bacchiacs beginning with a conso- 
nant (fiaOeii)*, Kal SyKovs, etc.) are the commonest type of 
spondaic displacement in the second half of the line. Most 
unfortunately, nothing can be proved from A 497, since Stfiwov 
is always possible. The distribution of formas, etc. suggests 
that these forms are ictuations by analogy with oirirort, etc. 
The earliest example is M 48 oTnrg t' Wwrg, where the spondee 
is on all fours with the oo-ow r' group discussed above ; analo- 
gously, since it is needed at the beginning of the line, Sirmos 
comes in next, and in the speeches is used rather freely, 
bringing in also owiroios and perhaps even the extreme scansion 
orrtv. The word'Ap^s should also be noticed, for if it was 
originally an ictuation, it is petrified in E 518, 594, "Ap^s 8' 
(t«). The instances of irregular ictus in general go to show 
that originally the doubling of -v- and -A- and even -p- was 
not quite so easy as that of -o-, and therefore the petrifaction 
of these scansions is not so early as that of the -o<j- words ; 
in the case of -jp- irregular ictus had to be specially motived, 
or it could hardly have appeared at all. The occurrence of 
0Ttw\ms in a speech (P 144) might be taken to prove that petri- 
faction could eventually bring even this kind of ictus-length 
into thesis, as happened in the -<ra- forms ; but unluckily the 
instance is very unstable (<ppd£t6 wv irais kcv <tv). The ictus 
fevyvtjjuev is late, but not irregular — within the line ^evyvvpxv 
must give one spondee; the phrase is merely a shift from an 
Odyssean £ev$ai «e\eue. We must next look at the spondees 
which though not necessarily to be taken as ictus-lengths, yet 
are similar to those given above, because short scansion was 
possible : 

B) Analogous spondees — x tl l M *pp O0 ' s N JS^, KaXXippoov B 752, 
M 23> X 147 ! *V Kovktov A 220 ; fldpSurrot ty 530, Kal Kaprti 
© 226 = A 9, Kal Kaprepos v 393. Speeches — airoWrjiys O 31, -eis 
r 166; dvmcrri 8 92, dij/opp6ov 2 399, v 65 ; type ijs ttvexa B 1 77, 
E 651, E 89, O 106, (501), y 140, v 263, p 118; Sevpot T 240; 
Kal Kaprti o 143, a 139, ov Kaprepov E 806, Kal Kaprepos $ 1 16, d\A* 
vpeU Kaprepol o 534, Kal Kapros y 370. With the last instances 
compare KapT\os, speeches — I 254, 8 415, £ 197. These scan- 
sions are analogous to false length when it gives an avoidable 
spondee : 
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Narrative — irpo&vplycn B 588, Ody Z 507 = 264, p.evoivrffl<n 

82 ttoIttwov CI 475, airiirXtiov 6 501 ; analogous— tlSvla P 5, 
d/uoi/SrjSis 8e 2 506, o- 310, Swrrjpe's 6 325, Tr\dov 475, and 
perhaps 7roAAd \i<j<j6p.ivo<s $ 368, X 91. 

Speeches — VTrepoTrXlyoL A 205, OKVtico 8' E 255, aXovrt E 487, 
irouAw © 472, wro8e£ii) 1 73, irkeiov A 165, Tptr/Koat' A 697, /ae- 
roivaio) N 79, -da T 164, ipr/rvoVTO O 723, 07r7ras K£ P I44? vvv 8' 
otti i/f 115? wveiei P 447, o- 131, antrvdrjinv 8 357, «7X £ '2? ' IO » 
r/ydaaOe e 122, d/x<pev 1135, (rerpaKVKXoi 1 242; O 324 is as bad), 
aTip,irjcnv v 1 42, ictti'i? | 1 59, p 1 56, t 304, v 23 1, oko/wotm? re (f> 284, 
dAAueo-Koi' t 150, <o 140, aWvovaav <« 145. The last three ex- 
amples are irregular in another way. It seems that apocope 
giving an avoidable spondee is a very dubious scansion : 

Narrative — 7rap«ireuv Z 62, H I2I, Trap vr^Stv E 28, Ka8 8' It, ov 3> 
520, * 28, dp, irCTpyoi € 1 56, (k<i8 8' «c Tra<j<ja\6<f>iv 6 67, 105), 
koto, KpdTa 6 92, ap-fiaivtiv o 548 ; compare the doubly irregular 
irpbs vrjiiv O 670. 

Speeches — vp.lv Trap Trporip. © 188, rraptvuisv A 793, O 404, trap 
Vr)W © 533, N 744, E 46, irap vr/etrtn X 386, CI 408, i 200, Tap vj;t 
t« 1 194, k 444, KaAA£t7T£H' K 238, KaWdifteiv E 89, Ka\X.di//a> v 208, 
dp, vvpyovs 2 278, Ka88v<rat T 25, v[i[id\\tiv T 80, dAAt|ai $ 321, 
appi^us O 529, KarOdifrai CI 6ll, «d8 Bupara 8 72, dpfiaivtiv 1 178, 
562, A 637, /it 145; ap./3air) p. JJ, dp.ftalvo>p,tv o 219, KaKKrjai A 74 
7rap Ktivoiaiv A 175, airirtpjj/ei o 83, Kavvtucras o 464, Trap<pda6ai tt 
287, f 6, KaT6i<r6rfV ^ 141 ,' cf. rov Kapfiopov /? 35 1, and tt/jos oIkov 

1 147, wpos ®vp.ftpr] , s 8' K 430, irpos irdvnav II 85, i"pos wirprjai 
1 284, irpos iraTpos v 324, npov^dvOai ij> 106, and the tendency to 
eV (notably ey/coa/terre o 2l8. 

Since the present subjunctive in similes is not grammatic- 
ally necessary, the spondees so given are interesting : dirniTai 
© 339, fyxv™ K 185, £pi£i]Tov M 423, ekKijrov v 32. The finest 
of these is K 185, combined with 8t' ope<r<£i. In most points K 
is a handy euchrestic of what is meant by " Odyssean ". The 
subjunctive in -j/cti is regular in eSSjjcn E 524, and evpycri M 302 ; 
the use is analogous to displacements like «!p|?;: but in IkKyaiv 
* 518, the scansion is irregular, involving -v length (cf. y 422). 
Bacchiacs like tiTrgm are fairly common in the speeches, and at 
last make their way into the 5th trochaic — © 405=419, O 109, 
(T 223, y 476), 8 357, (591 ), A 224, p 385, t 490, <f> 229, x 373 5 
giving antispasts the ending is found in K 511, CI 651, c 356, 
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k 288, t 519. Since -i}Oiv from -17- stems may represent -i^w, 
the spondaic examples should be compared — narrative, B 838, 
® 3°4> 397> 438, M 96, i/9,v 124, speeches, r 276, 320, H 202, 
I 44, O 308, k 216. Similarly -eo-/c|c -ov of the iterative is not 
found in the narrative of the Iliad* ; elsewhere it appears in 
(narr.) O 23, 455, y 409, c 154, p 294, 331 (cf. v 3), speeches 
E 790, 2 259, X 503, il 752, /? 104, t 149, w 139, 17 260, (9 225, 
l 184, /* 380, v 350, r 574, x 315- There are several other 
avoidable spondees which are peculiar to B 2 etc. (and Od.), 
e. g. i/jt-eprov B 751, i$iKero © 439, £J 481, ol£ovto © 545, ifm<n K 
475, * 363, <f> 46, ^os ( =?va) 8 800, £ 80, <f>v\a.KTijpa<: I 80, Si 444, 
cf. SioirTrjpa ( =«rio , K(Mrov) K 562, from (Mrrij/oas (£ 261 ; hrurico- 
irovs cannot be used). Noticeable, too, though not so clear as 
this, is the distribution of certain other spondaic words which 
have non-spondaic equivalents. Thus fivOos is most natural in 
the form pvOoun replacing «r«o-<n; the exceptional spondees 
are the formula rolm 8e p,vOo>v ijpxt and A 643, a 361, S 676, ir 
398; speeches — B 796, r 212, © 524, I 443, 627, K 61, 288, A 
781, M 232, T 84, O 478), a 273, 358, 373, y 124, 140, S 214, 
( 2 39), 597. 744, 774, A 368, 442? 561, v 295, P 395, <f> 71, 291. 
Take again the avoidable spondees given by rrom — narrative 
A 608, Z 316, H 222, © 2, 386, K 262, M 5, 30, 432, 470, O 363, 
n 171, 2 371, 490, 573, 587, Y 12, * 164, O 449, 452, S 796, € 254, 
259, 452, £ 10, 6 373, ir 456, p 207, t 57. The most interesting 
example here is O 449, 452 ; if the reader cares to substitute 
Tetj^av PaaiXrji, he will have before him one of the rarest scan- 
sions in Homer — T 359 (really a speech-phrase), S 228; N265, 
8 5^9, V 313, <° 309. In the speeches, spondees are found in 
P 646, O 537, 611, 666, and in the Odyssey 20 examples, of 
which the most notable are t 524, it 127, <f> 71. Other spondaic 
words are TeXevmjat narrative E 280, /? 378, 6 510, speeches 
© 9, N 100, 375, O 74, and 16 occurrences in the Odyssey, 
enrovOt narr. H 440, K 263, 334, 17 112, x 385, <f 148, speeches 
H 341, I 552, c 411, v 101, evroaOt narr. A 454, K 262, 334, M 296, 
416, 455, and 8 examples in the Od., speeches Z 364, X 237, and 
8 examples in the Od., towvtos narr. only in the formula As oi 
fiiv roiavra, etc., speeches B 372, T 46, H 242, II 847, P 643, 
* 428, * 494, 644, and 19 examples in the Odyssey ; similarly 
there is in the Odyssey an increasing freedom in the use of 
spondaic oiTos, and Totoo-Se, ivravda, etc. — two very fine scan- 
sions are A. 548, x 254. 
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This general tendency is so marked in later work, that it is 
difficult to choose illustrations out of the huge number offered 
— words like cuvi£o/u,<u, am£<», ahov, fiov\txm y (especially /JouAas 
fiovkevtiv , and cf. <■ 268), icr0r}S, yp-O'S, ISpvui, Kexprjixivos, Kovprj (e. g. 
Kovprj Bpio-jjos), p.tTakkrj<jai, ToXfirjat (special sense), etc.; forms 
like aWoios, apxevw, a<f>v€i\6<s, rjvrqat, and perhaps olSev (8 350, 
p 141); redundancies like 'Apy«W Aavawv (6 578), 0vjjtomti 
fipOToivi, OvrfTOS fSpoTos, £eivovi avdpmirovi (cf. £ 316— 7), etc., and 
Conversely yKaVKmn for 'AOtjvtj (v 389) and ai&oioKTi for ixtYgo-i, 
o 373 (cf. 17007V 8 447) ; uses such as spondaic infinitive for 
imperative (e. g. Trap<pda6ai) ; spondaic periphrases like y3t»j 
TtvKpoio, Aeovrijfos p£vo<s, Uprj is T. or 'AxiAAijos Ke<j>aXij IL ; con- 
traction or synizesis giving spondees (e. g. |K/>aYa>v, i>Tu\\i)v, 
|Bope»js» |o"3") : spondaic displacements such as ^iralpoL, ?ko)-«, 
iKavta, Kixavw — in narrative some displacements are peculiar to 
B 2 etc. (and Od.) e. g. Trap 8c fwo-nj/o or Trpmr' ifipaaikeve. The 
rarity of the last scansion shows that SSai-os irXrjr' (suggested 
for * 300) is worse than the irXrjO' vSaros of the text ; really, 
dactylic 58a tos is just as legitimate as terminal 58o>p. 

This difference between the scansion of the Iliad* and that 
of the Odyssey comes out in a great variety of details, but as 
has been said, nowhere better than in the treatment of words 
like <xAA.|o<>, <caA|os, etc. The divergence here is glaringly ob- 
vious, and must eventually be admitted by all who are inter- 
ested in Homer. As soon as the fact is admitted, the inter- 
pretation will be disputed. The contention will be that in 
themselves differences of metre do not prove any difference of 
authorship. No doubt this is quite true ; the thing is seen in 
Shakespeare. But in Homer the differences of scansion go 
together with differences of language, ranging from pronun- 
ciation (e. g. 071-, ov-, p, and contraction) to matters of syntax 
— the finest instance of this is the degradation of the general- 
izing idiom, leading at last to consecutive <5s re, oUs t«, etc., 
which are peculiar to B 2 etc. and the Odyssey. That any 
metrical evidence in Homer is at present a little disparaged, is 
due to two causes — in the first place, no one yet can quite 
scan a hexameter (even the avoidance of the 4th trochaic is 
still unexplained) ; and secondly the stratification of the Iliad 
by means of the metre gives a most disappointingly natural 
result ; there is no /xijjns, but there are four self-subsistent apt- 
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artlai (in E 1 , A, II, and P),and then comes work of date vary- 
ing from the battle piece in Y right down to the Catalogue. 
Since the acceptance of this result would involve facing the 
highly intricate problem of the speeches, and that of the arti- 
ficial production of an Iliad, it is no wonder that people are 
almost driven to the deplorable " Homer " of the unitarians. 1 

J. A. J. Drewitt. 

Wadham College. Oxfokd. 

1 Owing to postal difficulties Mr. Drewitt's article has not had the 
advantage of his revision. — B. L. G. 



